beside me witk her head in her hands in an attitude of
complete and utter despair ... I could not leave her and I
dragged myself back to life and thereafter accepted what I
was offered. . . . Of the peaches that multiplied as though
by magic because I had once accepted a peach ... of the
flowers that also became more beautiful and more plentiful
when the length of my illness had gradually led to a dearth
of offerings from the outside world ... of my conspiring
with the nurse a little later to let me make up skilfully so
that when John came to me in the morning she was cheered
by a faint colour in my lips and cheeks ... I remember
also that she was suspicious and questioned me and that I
lied to her for perhaps the only time in my life. But by
then I was beginning to notice the ravages that my illness
had wrought in her face ... And I must be less selfish now
than I was in those days for, now that I am left alone, I thank
God humbly that she did not survive me and that I have been
the one to suffer bereavement.
The day came when I left the nursing home and she bore
me off in triumph to Brighton, where she pushed me for
miles along the sea front in a wheeled chair until I gradually
recovered my strength. And so, back to Rye and to eleven
more years, during which I used often secretly to calculate
how many years of life together we might hope for before
the coming of old age and death. Always there was a
lurking fear of separation and less confidence than I now
have in ultimate reunion.
I have written very little here about our friends and this
I think for the following reason: although we had of course
many good friends and acquaintances, both in England and
abroad, who through circumstances or proximity moved
in or out of our intimacy, the very fact of our perfect com-
panionship precluded their assuming any great importance
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